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Dwight Yarborough 


At the Kross 


He strode down the rutted road with a slight jerk in his stride as 
though he couldn't make up his mind whether to go on or stop. 
He kept his eyes to the ground as his big work shoes crunched on 
the dried leaves which had fallen from the trees lining each side 
of the road. It was a cool mid-autumn evening; the sun had gone 
down behind the tall pines on the hill, and the sounds of night 
were beginning to take over. The damp, poignant smell of the 
forest at night was all around him. 

The man thought as he walked. “Why I’ve known old Uncle 
Job and Aunt Sarah since God knows when, and I ain’t got nothing 
against them. It’s them grandchildren of theirs who have no more 
respect for a white man than they do for a dog. Just the other 
morning little Jimmy was down at the store. When the clerk asked 
him a question, he said ‘naw.’ The clerk said ‘son, that ain’t no way 
to answer a white man, and the boy said, ‘I ain't your son, you 
ain't got no black child.’ ” 

The man looked up. The moon was full and long dark clouds 
passed before it. He realized that he was at an open field, and 
as he walked this time through the brown and green grass of the 
field he thought, “All of this mess wouldn't have started if those 
nigger college kids hadn't come here stirring up the good colored 
folks with that voting stuff. I don't hate colored people, it’s just 
that everyone has his place.” 

The man had now reached a small hill in the field and as he 
clambered up the hillside, his mind came back to the present. 
As the man stood at the top of the hill, his eyes scanned the gently- 
sloping landscape, the small shrubbery dotting the slopes, the 
weeping willows bowed over the small stream at the edge of the 
field. All was somewhat obscure in the darkness except for the tall 
Haming cross circled by people with hooded robes covering their 
identity. Yet, he knew them; they were his neighbors. 

The man stood on the hilltop and looked down towards the 
ceremony, and the light from the flames flickered in his eyes and 
played on his face. This solitary figure was standing before the 
light and yet he was very much a part of the darkness still. 


Douglas Stephens 


On war 
; 
Thunder is lost 
in a baby’s cry. 


i 
Young lions die 
in bay of what? 


The thunder roars, 
the lightning strikes 
an eagle 
from it’s nest. 


The rain falls, 

the storm 
creeps eastward 
as the sun rises 
again in the West. 


Kenneth Addison 


Hate 


A sheet of air 
is all that’s there. 


A fear the veil 
of contempt will fail 

exposing our care 

to 
those 
who 
dare 

not love. 


Kenneth Addison 


William Harris 


poem 


When I was very young 
My life was a song to be sung 
And the world was a bell to be rung. 


But when I grew older 
My song it grew colder 
And the bell rang much bolder. 


Now I am a young man 

My song's sung in a deaf lan’. 

And the bell’s gong | can no more stan’. 
For the songs sung 

Are but rhymes for the young. 

And the bell’s toll 

Is a dirge for the ol. 


Kenneth Addison 


James Pointer 


The tron soldier 


War is waged on the theory that man will kill rather than be 
killed. Soldiers accept this as a fact of nature. But sometimes from 
the din of battle rises the wail of a violated conscience to remind 
us that there is that point beyond which we cannot go, not even 
for life itself. 

He came from Anthra City in the hills of West Virginia and 
the ugly stamp of Appalachia had been deeply impressed on him. 
He stood six feet but was tissue-thin and long arms ending in work- 
roughened hands hung nearly to his knees. His face was fleshless, 
just skin and bones—the gaunt hollowness of his region that he 
would carry to his grave. 

Because the Army is divided as America is divided, Wade 
Culpepper became the sad sack of our platoon. The platoon was 
made up of draftees from places like Glendale and Mount Vernon. 
These men were from prosperous suburban America, and the 
Army was for them a passing trial. It was the unnecessary evil 


that had interrupted their careers, put them to menial labor, and 
imposed upon them such a harsh and childish discipline as they 
would never suffer through again when this two-year duty was 
ended. But Culpepper was a volunteer who was in for twenty, one 
of the much-pitied “lifers.”. The Army had given the poor hill boy 
his first regular paycheck. And so it gave him a chance to be a 
man. For that Culpepper was thankful and a dedicated soldier. 
The draftees, who were making less in a month than they had in 
a week and for more work and no freedom, would not under- 
stand this attitude. 

So in the curious way that it does, difference was converted to 
inferiority. Culpepper became thought of as some worthless being 
who liked the sorriness that was Army life. For it was, the draftees 
were sure, only the sorry and the half-witted who liked Army life. 
Culpepper’s rough manners and grade-school education were taken 
as proof of sorriness. He became the butt of jokes. “Hey, Cul- 
pepper, this is toilet tissue. You use it instead of the Sears’ catalog.” 
And when he took these in good nature, it was thought that he 
was too “cloddish” to care. Therefore, when his trouble came no- 
body thought that it mattered. Such a thing shouldn't worry a 
clod like Culpepper. Because we mistook roughness of manner for 
roughness of soul nobody thought to comfort him. Nobody tried 
to help shoulder his burden. Culpepper heard no other voice 
save the mute but vengeful voice of his conscience. 

It came the day after we drove a Viet Cong unit from the high 
ground around Khonthum. After noon we spotted a bunker. Cul- 
pepper’s fire team was sent forward to check it out. As platoon 
medic I took a position to the rear of the involved fire team and 
waited. The machine gun sprayed a stream of lead on the bunker. 
No fire was returned. Our gun rattled again. Only silence came 
back from the bunker. At a signal from the team leader, Cul- 
pepper and two others raced forward. Culpepper took a grenade 
from his harness, pulled the pin, and hurled it into the bunker. 
Culpepper waited a minute after the top of the bunker shot sky- 
ward, then charged to the edge of the bunker. Slowly, like a 
machine running down when the electricity goes off, he took off 
his helmet and knelt down leaning on his rifle. Then I heard him 
calling me in a voice that came from far beyond this place. “Doc, 


Doc, come here quick!” 


But there was nothing I could do for the three mutilated 
Vietnamese children in the hole. There was a girl about ten and 
the two brothers for whom she was caring. Caught away from 
home when the battle started, they had found refuge in this de- 
serted bunker until the grenade came in on top of them. We 
learned from the farmers where their home was and the Captain, 
Culpepper, and I took their bodies home. Perhaps, if the mother 
had reacted differently, Culpepper might have been saved. If 
only someone had reacted normally, but she did not accuse him. 
She did not charge his conscience. She ignored it. Perhaps she had 
suffered too much in the war, but all she said when we laid the 
dead and broken bodies of her children before her was “cam ong” — 
thank you, sir—“Cam ong, American.” 

Nobody blamed Culpepper. It was not his fault. It was just 
one of the dirty incidents of war. And worst, nobody thought that 
he might blame himself. We who fought beside him in so many 
battles abandoned him to his fate at his Armageddon with himself. 

In a steady stream of battles—the Iron Triangle, Hill 6-5, the 
Mekong Delta, Operation Crimp—the year fled. Through all these 
Culpepper fought on unmoved and seemingly untouched. His 
proficiency in battle became such that we dubbed him the “Iron 
Soldier.” Through campaign after campaign he carried on until 
our last battle. 

Operation Silver City was to be our last battle. All the men 
who came to Vietnam for the Monsoon Campaign and who had 
saved that country from going under were about to be sent home 
at last. But General Westmoreland wanted his veterans to strike 
the Cong one last body blow to keep him licking his wounds until 
our raw replacements could stand up to him in battle. In March, 
we struck deep into the dread “war zone D” and the armor of the 
tron Soldier cracked. 

I had gotten into the habit of following Culpepper’s squad be- 
cause that was a safe place to be and I was near him when he came 
upon that bunker. Since Khonthum, Culpepper had blown many 
a bunker and [ expected him to sweep through this one. But when 
he had the grenade raised, the electricity suddenly went off again 
and he was stopped there with his grenade hand pointed skyward 


and the rifle hand only a little lower as if he were stretching out 


to heaven. His eyes focused on the bunker and seemed to bore 
through it. I heard a soft metallic ping and I knew that he had 
let the safety pin of the grenade go; the grenade itself remained 
glued to his hand. There was a second left and as I turned around 
to run, I caught the sound of his unearthly voice—“Cam ong, 
beaucoup cam ong, American’—and then the exploding grenade 
sent the gore of his body raining down on my own buried in the 
elephant grass. 
Ernest E. Ratliff 


Death 


Death, makes us all as equals 
lying in our box of pine or steel. 
no matter what the elegance, fills, 
falls around our heels. 


Death brings us all back; back to the 
beginning, or to a new time where time 


has no meaning. 


Death: what is death that man should 
fear? For there are worse things in life 


than death to fear. 


Life is the thing for you to fear, for 
man knows not what to fear. 

Death will cause us all to kneel even 
from our highest hills, 

Kneeling at our maker’s heels. 


Ronald Johnson 


To freedom and back 


The old man walked slowly down the sandy road, dragging his 
feet in the cool, white, morning sand destroying one ant hill after 
another, causing havoc among the tiny brown creatures. The sun 
had just risen in the eastern sky and was now peeping through 
streaks of dark clouds making the old man squint one eye as he 
walked toward it. The old man had a cane which made little holes 
in the sand as he put it down and picked it up. He passed the old 
barn with its earthy smell and walked under a grove of giant 
oak trees. It was very cool there; the old man stopped and wiped 
his brow with a large colorful handkerchief; then he moved on. 

Now there were tall dark pines on either side of the road, and 
the sun poured forth its heat and made the sand hot. The old man 
came to a church, a small tin-roofed frame building with a little 
steeple and a rusty bell. The old church needed painting and there 
was no grass, only the brown pine needles, the tall skinny pines, 
and the hot sun. The old man walked up to the rickety steps of 
the old building and clambered slowly up the short distance; as 
he opened the door by the rusty knob, he heard the slow chorus of 
“We shall overcome.’ He turned and looked back at the hot sun, 
at the tall dark pines, and the sandy road; then walked quietly in, 
closing the door behind him. 

The old man took a seat in one of the rustic homemade back 
pews and watched intently as the young bushy-haired student 
spoke. He saw the children of his neighbors, filling the front pews 
of the church, listening and clapping as the young speaker held 
his fist high in the air and then brought it down on the black 
Bible, shaking the old building like thunder. “We are going to 
vote, and we are going to rule our people and our land. For too 
long we have been scared, and the white man has killed us and 
cut the manhood away from our brothers. And he will keep on 
doing this if we let him, but you can change all this. We can have 
a black sheriff, and a black everything just like the white folks 


have white power.” Then the audience shouted, “Black Power! 
Black Power!” 


The old man raised himself from his seat and went toward the 
door; as he clambered down the steps, he looked at the tall dark 
pines, but they held no secrets from him. He looked at the sandy 
road, but it looked cool to him. The evening sun glared a pale 
orange, but it was pleasant to his weak eyes. The old man dragged 
his rough shoes in the cool sand, and a breeze engulfed his face 
as he went along humming “we shall overcome” under his breath. 

Morning came with the old man lying in the ditch beside the 
sandy road, and the little brown ants swarming over him. The 
pattern of his once-red blood discolored the sand. 


Douglas Stephens 


Dwight Yarborough 


poem 
Old Pete 


Stays in my room 

Always trying 

To borrow something. 
Next damn time he comes 
I'm going to 

Stand up and say 

Hell no! 

You are of that 

Superior race-make your 
Own culture. 


Liddie Cobb 


poem 


What in the hell does Mr. Charlie want? 
Some little fool? 

Shit! 

Slavery is out, 

And Black Power is in. 

If he ain't careful 

Pll have him scrubbing my den. 


Liddie Cobb 


Larry Barden 


Here 


I am nude 
with my knotty hair. 
My black body 
shows for me 
images of all things 
that are nice 
but he cannot see this. 
He'd rather 
(and I laugh at him) 
that my skin 
be Yellow! and 
my hair 
Silky Straight! 
He appreciates 
the rhythm of my body 
(oh what rhythm 
I have too) 
for it pleases him so 
BUT 
as soon as the lights 
are on 
it’s lost 
(and I cry 
for him). 
For all of this 
he will pay. 
For my black body 
1 know has beauty. 
He leaves 
and I stand 
on my heels of hunger 
and laugh 


but never cry. 


Sadie Smith 


poem 


Cigarettes burn holes in your silly balloons 
and a soul dances 
to the mercy of 
the wind. 


Daphne D. Page 


poem 


Saturday-two fingers in a jug 
a cry 
hell is a jug with teeth 
yellow, yellow kissed a damned stupid 
fly 
on 
a 
cider 
bottle 
he 
loves 


love 
mama 


Daphne D. Page 


Reginald Hodge 


Robert Strong 


ld Hodges 


ina 


Reg 


poem 


our summer 
was a snow flake 
defeated 


Kenneth Addison 


poem 


My soul 
is as free 
as a bird, 


Chained to 
seasonal flight. 


Kenneth Addison 


poem 


the cool damp 
grass tingles our toes 
the 
chill 
the day 
the world 
and our 
souls 
d-i-e. 


Kenneth Addison 


Collins Baber 


And a fledgling died 


A warm March day. 
A stirring of spring's instincts. 
A nest. 
An egg. 
then a frost. 


Kenneth Addison 


James Pointer 


part 1 
Who are you, Virgin Mary? Jesus? I’ve 
Seen you before. Was it during my 
Last wet dream-two seconds ago? 
Or was it there? Damn you madam! 
You talk too much confusion, you talk 
About Love, Virgins, Immortals infinitives. 
What gives you the right to fill 
My psyche full of insignificant, irrevelant, 
Pseudo-emotional shit about the STAR? 


part 2 


But you look so divine. The smile surpasses 
The allegory of some Dove with an 
Olive branch in it’s beak. May I taste your 
May I taste you unseasoned, uncooked, 
Undigested, unmasticated, untouched? May 
I please? 

part 3 


Sure! Glory shines around you. In the pigment of 
Your eyes. And opportunity shines on your skin. But 
You can’t fool me. You dig? You can never crap. 

Or urinate, or expell gas like Nina. 


part 4 


Madam, who are you? Take your abstract 
Finger out of my psyche. Leave me TVeG...6)% 
Yellow Girl, yellow girl . . . Beautiful. 


Charles Miller 


Sunday 


Life was lonely 

Until they built 

The Laundromat 

Next door. 

Now, on rainy weekends 
I look out the window 
And watch the dirty 
People bring their 

Dirtier laundry in, 

While the radio preacher 
Preaches to himself, 
Trying to convince 
Himself of what he is saying. 
I wonder how much time 
He spent writing that. 
But the beat goes on, 
And I turn to page— 

I'm still here looking 

Out of the same old window 
At the same old people 
Who wait until now 

To try to clean their 
Dirty things. 

They are always coming over here 
Asking me if 

I know anything about 
The machine because it is 
Out Of Order. 

I say 

NO. 

But then I say to myself, 
“They just overloaded 
The damned thing.” 


That is just like the 
Poor fools: 

Too much; 

Too late. 


Page 491 
It’s dark now, and all 
The soul-stirring 
Soul-savers have gone 
Home to their real loves. 
Their sermons lie 
Crumpled in the 
Circular files of 
The world. 
The rest has floated out to sea. 
The people are still 
In the Laundromat 
Because it locked 
Its own doors on them 
And they are trapped; 
Doomed to wash 
And dry those same clothes 
Until they get CLEAN. 
It’s no fun 
To watch them now, 
So I go and turn on 
The television 
And make all kinds of 
Important decisions. 
Click 
Click 
Click 
Puff 
Woosh 
Click. 
Bang bang on the 
Criss-cross. 


Stop. 


Yawn. 
Time to go to bed. 


[']] just take one more look 


Out the window 

At the people 

In the Laundromat. 
Hashas hay 

Look at them scrub. 

The machines aren't even 
Any more. 


workin g 


They have brought out the scrub boards. 
The suds are all over the floor. 


It’s too horrible to watch. 


I have to close my blinds. 


Click 
Click 


Tomorrow's Monday. 


Ellis Jones 


Dwight Yarborough 


Dwight Yarborough 


Heartbreak 


The tide rushed out 
To meet the morning 


And saw only the clouds. 


Ellis D. Jones 


poem 


Here in this seafoam ether 

I see your face 

so wan 

fading 

receding as I approach. 
Beautiful 

but with hidden mysteries, 

The vision pales as I near 

eyes with sadness yet unknown, 
a mouth too unformed to caress a smile. 
Wistful soul, 

I pray as you must for relief. 


Collins Baber 


poem 
It’s a pebble of sand upon the beach- 


When the waves and tides of the ocean are too 
strong, it's washed away or pulled in with the existing force; 
existing force; for it is too weak to stand alone 


Letitia Johnson 


She is tome... 


A scent of sweet spices caught, 

Like a feather she dances to a spring song. 
The depth of a summer’s forest in her eyes. 
The browns and oranges of a fall day, 


And like nature’s daughters are her moods .. . 


Kenneth Addison 


Lost 


A thought 
I had but, lost it. 
Oh! A poet I'll never be. 
I hold my notes in mind, 
Lose them immediately. 
Why? 
How did they 
write so much? 
What did they do 
when a moment like 
this appeared? 
Did they 
cry 
sigh 
and want to die. 
I do for I know not 
what to write. 


Sadie Smith 


poem 


The peacefulness of night 
Is damned by the sun's tyranny 
And the white light 
of its irrationality 
clams the right 
to stand as reality. 
But 
the 
sun 
must 


Set. 


Kenneth Addison 


poem 


Tomorrow is here, 
today’s gone, 
yesterday s coming. 
Yes 
the same 
things 
return 
how sadly. 
Maybe 
there'll be 
another 
tomorrow to leave 
today to come 
and 
yesterday to think of. 


Sadie Smith 


poem 


Smiles pasted on mannequins 
can not boast 
of having ever cried for man. 


Daphne D. Page 


Dwight Yarborough 


poem 


Silly, but i love jelly beans. 
They give me no trouble. 
they're so small 
I master them all. 
I chew 
I swallow 
I enjoy 
They consider me divine. 


Ha! 


Sadie Smith 


poem 


Her body is an outline upon which he draws 
his pleasure. 


Letitia Johnson 


The sadistic agitator 


In the passageway I tripped over his miserable foot. He cursed 
violently. Becoming deeply infuriated by his rude complaint, I 
slammed my corrective fist into his naively unanticipating face. In 
a hasty retaliatory move he grabbed my ankle, simultaneously em- 
ploying a twisting motion, thus causing me considerable pain. I 
cried out. 

At this point Fred, my best friend, intervened by applying a 
chair to the guy’s fat ignorant scalp. 

Observing the interested but disapproving look on his friend’s 
face, I pulled him from the sideline and we alternately stomped 
each other at short intervals. 

As the brawl ensued and the tempo increased, I felt a strange 
surge of pride and admiration for myself. This inspired me to in- 
troduce to my present opponent a well known guerrilla tactic 
called “foul play.” 

I bit his ear savagely, thereby perhaps removing a long stand- 
ing disfiguration from his unsightly head. He returned the favor; 
however, his interest was primarily nasal. 

Someone succeeded in landing a tremendous blow to the base 
of my cerebrum, thereby promoting a sleep-producing headache. 

As the darkness unfurled and consciousness resumed I felt 
strikingly aware of the time I had lost. 

With malice in my heart and someone’s foot on my neck, I 
embarked upon the second stage of my riot. I screamed and 
twisted the mutant elephant ankle off my neck. With the aid of 
the adrenalin that was perhaps created by my scream, I again rose 
from my prostrate position. 

Hearing the sirens in the distance, I reluctantly relinquished my 
hold on a randomly chosen arm and fled the scene. 

Behind me there were cries of agony mixed with the civilized joy 
of doing bodily harm. In front of me there was a man whom 


I'd seen too late. He cursed violently... . 
Tommy G. Smith 
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